INTRODUCTION

artistic vision are painfully set to proof by the fact that
Rembrandt, the greatest of all Dutch painters and one
of the few who was not confined to the representation of
commonplace objects, died in utter poverty and oblivion.

Art in Holland was supported by the middle classes.
Many of the Dutch bourgeoisie, suddenly possessed of
leisure, deserted the towns to live in country houses,
where a new range of interests was revealed to them.
They became, for the first time, acquainted with the
pleasures of country life and they naturally demanded,
in their art, a reflection of country pursuits. It is not,
therefore, surprising that landscape painting became
popular in the seventeenth century and remained an
important feature of Dutch art.

The development of painting in Holland was largely
affected by the climate. Owing to the dark days of the
Northern winter the houses (even those of the rich) were
dismal and ill-lighted and pictures, to be ornamental,
had to be bright in tone. Owing, moreover, to the bad
state of the roads and to difficulties of locomotion much
time was spent in the house and it was essential that all
interior adornments should be brilliant and cheerful.

The depressing effect of the weather made the people
of Holland peculiarly sensitive to warmth and colour
and they soon discovered that what they lost in their
climatic conditions they could make up in the pictures
on their walls. A pleasant landscape in a dark room can
be a tasteful substitute for a view through a window
and a painted representation of a homely scene may
suggest a glimpse into some other room where there is
conversation and pleasant company.

Thus it came about that the dominant characteristics
of Dutch pictures are their homeliness and technical
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